CHILE   &   THE   CHILEANS
by those who have employed labour in the country to be equal to any in the world, although their diet is so largely vegetarian. They are intelligent as well as industrious. They learn quickly, and are skilful craftsmen. The roto (literally " broken ") is the labourer, and Chilean rotos are distinct from the manual labourer east of the Andes in possessing a certain national character of sturdy self-reliance. They are not the mixed potyglot mob of Buenos Aires and the large Argentine centres, but a class that is racy of the soil. They are physically fitter and less inclined to look with misgiving at every new job of work proposed to them. The wages of both artisan and labourer have remained low, but there is a tendency towards a rise.
Economic  Rocks  Ahead
It cannot be supposed that the worker has not been affected by the knowledge that all over the civilized globe Labour is demanding better conditions of life. Whether the workers of Chile will seize political power from the hands of the few rich families that have governed the country, and still have the paramount influence, depends a good deal on the course which the oligarchy follows. If they are wise and look ahead, they may avoid trouble. But the fate of President Balmaceda showed that foresight was not a gift possessed by the governing class in large measure. It is not only that they want to keep their power.
Fatal   Habit   of   Procrastination
There is among them the inclination, noticeable in all peoples of Spanish origin, to put off doing anything unpleasant or difficult. This is less marked, perhaps, among the Chileans than in some other countries of South America ; but the fact that when they want an appointment to be kept punctually they make use of the expression " hora inglesa " (English time), proves that in Chile, as in neighbouring countries, the Spanish habit, summed up in the one word manana (to-morrow), is strong.
In commerce and industry Chile comes next to Argentina and Brazil, but both of these ar$ more in foreign than in
native hands. The Chilean young m*n of easy circumstances and " good" family prefer entering the army <* navy, or becoming politicians, to goin< in for business. Many of the farnili^ reckoned among the best bear British names; for example: MacClure, Mackenna, Simpson, Porter, Edwards Rogers, Walker, though Chilean features predominate even in the second generation of all families of British origin.
The friendly relations between the State and the Church are illustrated in Chile by the prevalence of names which had religious origin. Elsewhere most of these have been changed; streets which were formerly dedicated to saints or to the Holy Spirit have been named after the heroes of revolution or political reform. It will be noticed that in Chile this is not the case, the chief towns being Santiago, the city of Saint James; Valparaiso, which was originally Val de Paraiso, the Vale of Paradise ; Conception, called after the Virgin Birth of the Saviour, and so on.
Splendour  of  the  Capital
Santiago, the capital city, occupies a magnificent situation in the great longitudinal valley with the majestic range of the snow-covered Andes enclosing the view eastward, and the lower Cordillera de la Costa more distant to the west. It is doubtful if any other city in the world can boast a more beautiful scene than that presented at sunset from almost any part of th* famous Alameda or Avenida de las Delicias, the great tree-lined highway, three miles long, which bisects the city from the south-east to the north-west. Eastward the mighty Andine heights, with their snowy siirnrnits flushed into most delicate pink, tower above tbe dark purple shadows of the coastal rangft which are projected magically on to the Andes as the sun dips towards tbe Pacific. It may be that many of the splendid-looking mansions along the Alameda are largely constructed of cement, but they give to this sploxBd thoroughfare, with its grateful shade * trees and splashing fountains and *** many monuments, an air of dignity aai
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